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THE UNCONSCIOUS TREND TOWARD SOCIALISM 

In the debate at Leipsic in 15 19, Eck, the papal advocate, 
pointed out the essential similarity between the religious views 
of Martin Luther and those of Wycliffe and Huss which had 
been condemned by the Council of Constance as heretical. 
Luther, who had previously abhorred Huss and Wycliffe, was 
now forced to admit that the Council had condemned some thor- 
oughly Christian teachings ; and so, shortly after the debate, he 
wrote to friends: "We are all Hussites without knowing it; 
yes, Paul and St. Augustine were all good Hussites." 

Without pressing the analogy too far, the recent development 
of American politics along three converging lines seems to 
justify the belief that there is a serious possibility of our be- 
coming good Socialists without knowing it. If the essence of 
Socialism is the looking to Government for the regulation of 
everything affecting social welfare, it must be admitted that at 
least we have been and are still making rapid strides toward the 
goal of Socialism. This unconscious but significant trend of 
American politics is revealed in the appearance of the New Fed- 
eralism, in the increase of the avowedly Socialistic vote, and in 
the political activity of organized Labor. 

The years between the close of Reconstruction in 1876 and 
the free silver campaign of 1896 constitute a transitional period 
in the history of American politics. The old issues over a 
strict or liberal construction of the Constitution, over States' 
Rights and nationalism, over the questions growing out of the 
Civil War, over a tariff for protection or a tariff for revenue 
only — these by the year 1896 were either dead or moribund. 
To the doctrine of liberal constitution construction and to 
the principle of nationalism, the country had become irre- 
vocably committed. The tariff had ceased to be a burning 
issue, for the country had become definitively committed to 
protection. 

The new issues forging to the front in 1896 were distinctive- 
ly questions of an economic and industrial nature. They re- 
lated to the currency, to banking, to an income tax, to the re- 
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lations of labor and capital, to great corporate combinations, to 
government ownership, or at least governmental regulation, of 
railroads and telegraphs. These, and new problems of like 
nature, are still pressing for solution. They are the issues 
which have caused within both great parties a cleavage of 
greater seriousness and significance than the divergent views 
of official party leaders regarding the solution of these ques- 
tions. 

Of the issues in the impending presidential campaign the 
most striking characteristic is this : Taken in the aggregate, 
they invoke an extension of the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment to a degree not only undreamed of by the Framers of the 
Constitution but also scarcely thought of at the close of Recon- 
struction. This extended sphere of Federal activity has been 
well denominated the New Federalism. 

The parent of this New Federalism is the New Sectionalism 
which appeared in the presidential campaign of 1896. From 
the close of the Civil War down to the early nineties the west- 
ern and eastern sections of the country had, in the main, been 
in close political alliance — the "solid South" standing in po- 
litical isolation. The New Sectionalism of the early nineties 
was in reality only the renewal, under different conditions, of an 
old alliance between the West and the South which had endured 
for more than a generation before the Civil War. The New 
Sectionalism represents a cleavage dividing the older, wealth- 
ier, more populous, more conservative East from the less popu- 
lous, less wealthy, less conservative, and younger States of the 
West acting in combination with the "solid South" where 
economic and industrial conditions in the early nineties closely 
resembled those prevailing in the West. Geographically, the 
New Sectionalism may be defined by a line drawn from the 
source of the Mississippi to the mouth of the Ohio, up the Ohio 
to the southwest corner of Pennsylvania, along the southern 
boundary of Pennsylvania and Maryland eastward to the coast. 
The eastern section included sixteen States with a population of 
about thirty-seven millions ; the western and southern section, 
thirty States, having a population of about thirty-six millions. 
This classification includes in the eastern section the five de- 
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batable States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wis- 
consin. ' 

Chief among the significant characteristics of this new alli- 
ance between the South and the West has been, at one period or 
another, a cry for irredeemable paper money issued by the Fed- 
eral Government — Greenbackism ; loud and insistent demand for 
the free coinage of silver; persistent opposition to the issue of 
government bonds; bitter hostility to private banks of all 
kinds, coupled with a demand for the establishment of postal 
savings banks ; a demand that the rich contribute more largely 
to the support of government through an income tax ; an unre- 
lenting hostility to railroads and to other great corporate com- 
binations of capital, a strenuous advocacy of the so-called rights 
of labor. But the characteristic of chief significance has been 
the spontaneous, almost instinctive, looking to the Federal Gov- 
ernment as the only source whence might come a panacea for 
the various maladies afflicting the body politic. 

And far from accidental is this spontaneous appeal to the 
Federal Government on the part of the West. To understand 
the nature of this appeal, let us review the conditions which 
evoked it. Between 1887 and 1890 the West suffered a succes- 
sion of crop failures. Farm products at the same time so de- 
clined in price that the western farmer's income was reduced 
to a minimum. Mortgages upon his farm could not be met 
when they matured. To prevent foreclosure the farmer would 
go to some bank in the vicinity to negotiate a loan. He was 
told that the demand for money was so great and the security 
which he had to offer so poor, that a loan could be made only at 
an extraordinary rate of interest, a rate which, to the farmer 
ignorant of the laws of the money market, appeared exorbitant. 
Short crops and low prices, coincident with exorbitant interest 
rates, naturally led the farmer to "reason why." Evidently the 
amount of money in the country was insufficient for the ordi- 
nary needs of the plain people. Therefore, said the farmer, let 
the Government issue more money, and keep on issuing it until 
there should be sufficient amount, say, $50 per capita. Then 

' See an article entitled "The New Sectionalism," by F. E. Haynes, in 
Tenth Quarterly Journal of Economics, 269 (1896.) 
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there were the great railroad corporations, now grown from mere 
pigmies into giant monopolies under the fostering and pampering 
care of the Federal as well as State governments. In both state 
and national politics they had long been actively interfering, cor- 
rupting State Legislators and Congressmen as well, until legisla- 
tion had been secured behind which they were robbing the farmer 
of a large percentage of his hard-earned profits through excessive 
freight rates or by unjust discriminations between the large 
and the small shipper, between competitive and non-competitive 
shipping points. Therefore, reasoned the farmer, let the rail- 
roads be owned by the Federal Government and managed in the 
interest of the plain people and not for the private emolument 
of a corrupt and grasping plutocracy. 

Heretofore, when hard times had brought distress upon the 
Western farmer, all that he had to do was to let his farm go upon 
foreclosure proceedings, and then pack up and start for the more 
remote West and there, for a mere song, stake out a new claim 
on the great public domain and begin life anew. But that ave- 
nue ot escape from economic distress was practically closed in 
the early nineties. The steady and rapid westward movement 
of population had reduced to a minimum the area of public lands 
available to the home-seeker. This served to aggravate the 
other causes of discontent. Had not the Government granted 
vast areas of public land to the now hated railroads ? Had not 
the equally hated capitalists of the eastern cities bought up vast 
tracts of public land which they were now holding out of reach 
of the bankrupt homeseeker? Were they not merely waiting 
for a rise in price ? In the meantime they were not lifting a 
finger for the improvement of the land. From such conditions 
little relief could be expected from State legislatures. In the 
Federal Government alone hope seemed to rest. And Coxey's 
army moved on Washington. 

Out of these conditions which the old party leaders could not 
or would not bestir themselves to alleviate, there emerged the 
Farmers Alliance, the Populist, and the Free Silver move- 
ments. Over the West and the South swept these movements in 
the early nineties, capturing the national organization of the 
Democratic party in 1896, striking terror into the hearts of the 
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Republican organization and melting old party lines as had no 
third party movement since the Civil War. 

The readiness resembling the quickness of instinct with 
which these new movements appealed to the Federal Govern- 
ment is not difficult to explain. And the explanation of it will 
assist in disclosing the true significance of the New Feder- 
alism. 

In the development of the life and thought of the West, the 
Federal Government has been most conspicuous. In the eyes 
of that section the importance of the national government has 
been magnified by federal legislation as in no other section. 
That there might be more and more land for the rapidly increas- 
ing number of westward emigrants, the Federal Government 
from the beginning has steadily sought to extinguish the Indian 
land titles and to secure the removal of Indian tribes farther and 
farther West. As the West grew in population a successful ap- 
peal was made to the Federal Government for aid in the con- 
struction of means of communication and transportation between 
the East and the West. As a result we have the great National 
Road from the Potomac to the Mississippi, constructed at na- 
tional expense ; Federal aid, direct and indirect to^anal and 
turnpike and railroad companies; the construction of light- 
houses and the dredging of rivers and harbors ; the erection of 
vast levees along the lower Mississippi. Later, the West saw 
the Union Pacific railroad built across the Great Plains and 
Rocky Mountains by means of a government endowment of a 
land grant and a loan of millions of dollars. With peculiar joy 
the West hailed the enactment of federal preemption and home- 
stead laws, granting virtually free homes to the ambitious and 
energetic western emigrant. Government endowments of pub- 
lic land for the support of education have accompanied the crea- 
tion of State after State. Tariff after tariff the West has seen 
enacted by the Federal Government, not merely to protect the 
eastern manufacturer but to afford a home market for the pro- 
ducts of the western farmer. For the relief of Western debts, 
it has seen the Federal Government retaining as legal tender 
the greenbacks of the Civil War. The greenback agitation had 
scarcely died away when, amid the travail of hard times, ap- 
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peared the Free Silver agitation, the first-born child of Green- 
backism. 

Highly important also is it to remember in this connection 
the new relationship which the majority of the States now sus- 
tain to the Federal Government. In 1789 the States were the 
creators of the Federal Government. To-day the Federal Gov- 
ernment is the creator of a majority of the States. With the 
exception of Vermont, Maine, Kentucky, Tennessee and Texas, 
all the States admitted to the Union since the adoption of the 
Constitution have literally been created by the Federal Govern- 
ment out of its imperial domain in the West. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that from these creatures of the Federal Govern- 
ment there came in 1896 the clearest, strongest and most per- 
sistent appeal for relief issuing from the Federal Government. 
It is quite natural that the most emphatic demands for the New 
Federalism to-day issue from the same source. No less natural 
is it that the few objections to the so-called federal encroach- 
ments upon the sphere of State activity come mainly from 
States which were the creators, not the creatures, of that Fed- 
eral Government. The New Federalism is but another name 
for the "Roosevelt policies;" and Theodore Roosevelt is by 
temperament and by intimate personal contact the embodiment 
of the spirit of the West, and the interpreter of its needs and 
aspirations in a degree that has been true of no other President 
since the time of Andrew Jackson. Similarly may be explained 
Mr. Bryan's marvellous personal following — unparallelled since 
that of Henry Clay, the "Harry of the West." 

Almost coincident with the appearance of the New Federal- 
ism there has been a remarkable growth of political Socialism 
in the United States. In France, Germany and recently in 
Great Britain, Socialists as a distinct party, or as a group with- 
in an older party, constitute a political factor of the first im- 
portance. In the United States, however, political parties as- 
suming the name and principles of Socialism have in the past 
exerted very little influence outside of a few municipal elections. 
But it is now becoming evident that political Socialism must 
soon be reckoned with in American national politics. Eight 
years ago, 125,000 votes were cast for the two Socialist candi- 
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dates for President. In 1904, their vote rose to 433,000, a gain 
of almost 350 per cent, the highest per cent gain of any ticket. 
This occurred, moreover, in a period of unexampled prosperity, 
whereas Socialism breeds most rapidly in hard times. The So- 
cialist vote in the coming election will therefore be watched with 
the keenest interest. 

Interesting and significant is the per cent Socialist gain in 
different States. In three States, California, Wisconsin and 
Pennsylvania, the gain was practically 400 per cent. In Iowa, 
it was over 500 per cent; while in Illinois, and Ohio, over 700 
per cent; as compared with 300 per cent in New York, and 65 
per cent in Massachusetts. It is noteworthy that with the ex- 
ception of New York and Pennsylvania, the States having the 
largest gain were western States, and the debatable middle 
States of Illinois and Ohio, which still retain many of the es- 
sential characteristics of the West. The gain in New York and 
Pennsylvania is largely explained by the presence of a vast urban 
laboring population which is the first class reached by the 
socialist agitator. 

It may never come to pass that a party boldly assuming the 
Socialist name and pledged to the full programme of Socialism will 
gain possession or control of the Government by displacing the 
two great parties of to-day. But there is much tending to pro- 
duce the conviction that a gradual, an unconscious, but steady, 
socialistic permeation of the old parties is actually taking place 
at the present time, and that in the future this tendency will 
move at an accelerated pace. This unconscious trend towards 
Socialism is perhaps the most striking and significant feature of 
recent American politics. That it sustains a very close rela- 
tionship to the New Federalism is not generally appreciated. 
The Farmers Alliance, the Populist and the Free Silver move- 
ments embodied demands which differed in name but not in 
essence from those made by the avowed Socialists of Europe. 
To the Federal Government these movements looked for every- 
thing in the nature of remedies for existing economic and in- 
dustrial evils. And this looking to the Government is a charac- 
teristic feature of the Socialist programme the world over. 

But with the passing of Populism and Free Silver has the 
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country ceased to look to the national government to ameliorate 
social and economic and industrial conditions? Is not this 
rather the very essence of the New Federalism ? Review briefly 
a few illustrations of this tendency in very recent years. We 
have asked the Federal Government to guard the physical health 
of man and beast. As a result we have the federal quarantine, 
federal cattle and meat inspection, a federal pure food and 
drugs law. Soon we shall have a federal law regulating child 
labor. No sooner do the insidious ravages of the cotton-boll 
weevil appear than the Federal Government sends a score or 
more of its entomological sleuth-hounds hot upon the trail for 
the protection of the Southern cotton planters. Is a cyclone or 
blizzard or destructive frost impending? The Federal Weather 
Bureau sends its warning telegrams to every seaport, frontier 
settlement and orange grove in the country. In the use of the 
great steel highways of interstate commerce we have demanded 
equal opportunities for all, special favors for none. The result 
is a federal statute creating the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, prohibiting rebates and discriminations, and a statute con- 
ferring upon this Commission the power to fix maximum rates 
and to prescribe for common carriers a uniform system of book- 
keeping constantly open to government inspection. As con- 
sumers we have petitioned the Federal Government to protect us 
from the rapacity and oppression of the monopoly and the trust; 
and we have the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and its amendments. 
And now we are witnessing a vigorous movement for the federal 
regulation of all corporations engaged in interstate commerce. 
Shocked to discover the maladministration of the giant life in- 
surance companies, we instantly entertained the suggestion of 
federal regulation of the life insurance business. Finding the 
railroads unable to handle the enormous increase in freight 
traffic, we are asking the Federal Government to appropriate 
fifty millions a year for a period of ten years for the improve- 
ment of our inland waterways, and thus to relieve the conges- 
tion in railway transportation. Does the reckless exploitation 
of our forests threaten a timber famine and devastation by 
floods? Congress creates the Bureau of Forestry. Does the 
American merchant marine languish ? To stimulate it, Con- 
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gress is besought to pass a shipping subsidy bill. Does the 
rapid settlement of the West exhaust the available supply of 
arable public lands ? Then the home-seeker must be provided 
for; and so the Federal Government embarks upon the most 
stupendous paternalistic undertaking of modern times, the 
Reclamation Service. Where is there the slightest indication 
that we are in any degree ceasing to look to the Government for 
remedial, preventive, and protective measures? The tendency 
is wholly in the opposite direction ; with each year greater and 
greater demands are made upon the Federal Government. As 
one proof of this compare carefully the Republican and the 
Democratic platforms of this and preceding campaigns, and read 
the recent speeches of acceptance by Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan. 

Last of all comes organized Labor making upon the Federal 
Government novel and startling demands. This brings us to 
the last of the three recent developments in politics to be dis- 
cussed here, namely, organized Labor as a political force. 

Until very recently labor organizations have almost wholly re- 
frained from direct and official participation in politics. Their 
efforts have been mainly directed to the attainment of safer and 
more sanitary conditions, shorter hours, and a higher standard 
of living for the laborer, and better terms from employers. Ap- 
peals for such legislation as seemed essential to these ends have 
been made to State legislatures without reference to their politi- 
cal composition, rather than to Congress or by announcing a dis- 
tinctive labor political programme with candidates favorable to 
Labor's demands. The principle upon whicn Union leaders 
have acted has been, "Keep politics out of the Union and the 
Union out of politics." 2 

Two years ago, however, this policy was completely reversed. 
The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
took a decisive step toward independent political action. At 
that time a manifesto was issued, declaring that — 

"Congressmen and Senators in their frenzied rush after the 
almighty dollar have become indifferent to the rights of man. 

2 See an article entitled "Political Action and Trade Unionism," by W. 
MacArthur, in Twenty-Fourth Annals of the American Academy, 316 (1904). 
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They have had no time and no inclination to support the rea- 
sonable labor measures which we have urged and which con- 
tained beneficial features for all our people without an obnoxious 
provision to any one. We recommend tnat central bodies and 
local unions proceed without delay to the election of delegates 
to meet in conference or convention to formulate plans to fur- 
ther the interests of this movement; and, in accordance with 
the plan herein outlined, at the proper time and in the proper 
manner, nominate candidates who will unquestionably stand for 
the enactment into law of labor and progressive measures." 

The plan of action here alluded to seems to have been em- 
bodied in the following recommendations by the Executive 
Council: 

"Defeat all who have been hostile or indifferent to the de- 
mands of Labor. 

"If both parties ignore the demands of Labor, a straight labor 
candidate should be nominated. 

"The men who have shown themselves to be friendly to 
Labor, should be supported, and no candidate should be nomi- 
nated against them." 

In the Congressional campaign of 1906 the Federation of 
Labor, acting in close conformity to the above recommenda- 
tions, marked for defeat, and strenuously opposed the re-election 
of Congressmen Charles E. Littlefield of Maine, and seventeen 
other Congressmen from Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois, irre- 
spective of party and including Speaker Cannon. In most cases 
these attempts were unsuccessful. But it is significant that 
each Representative was returned by a greatly reduced majority. 
Furthermore, this was only the beginning of activity in national 
politics. We venture to say that future political contests will 
witness far greater activity on the part of organized Labor. 
Note the following item which appeared in the newspapers last 
May before the adjournment of Congress: 

"Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of 
Labor, has notified labor unions throughout the country to adopt 
resolutions demanding that their representatives in Congress 
vote for the impending labor bills." 

In the same item it was officially urged that labor unions 
adopt the following resolution : 
3> 
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"We pledge ourselves individually and collectively to the ex- 
ercise of our fullest political and industrial activity now and in 
the future to the end that we may aid in the election of such 
candidates for President of the United States and Representa- 
tives in Congress and such other executive, legislative and judi- 
cial candidates for office as will safeguard and protect the com- 
mon interests of the workers." 

Were it not for the apparent lack of astute political leadership 
within the ranks of labor organizations at the present time, 
Labor might prove to be a decisive factor in the impending 
Presidential and Congressional election. Such leadership is, 
however, bound to appear sooner or later. However seriously 
Mr. Gompers may have blundered — and whether he has blun- 
dered is still open to question — in his attempt to commit or- 
ganized Labor to the support of Mr. Bryan, the attempt it- 
self is of very great significance, for it undoubtedly reflects the 
desires of a strong and growing element within the ranks of 
Labor organizations; and its practical effects may be more far- 
reaching than now appear to the outside observer. The present 
activity of Labor is no sudden phenomenon, but the outcome of 
years of agitation within labor organizations, and indicates that 
Labor as a political force is not altogether ephemeral. 

On the whole the deepest significance of this political activity 
seems to lie, first, in the voting strength of organized Labor; 
and, secondly, in the close relation which this activity sustains 
to political Socialism. The American Federation of Labor in- 
cludes more than a hundred national and international unions 
with a membership of over two millions. In close elections, if 
skillfully managed, it may hold the balance of power between the 
two great parties. The Federation now maintains headquarters 
in Washington, and has a strong legislative lobby to watch all 
bills in any way affecting the interest of Labor. This bureau 
keeps a list of Congressmen who have failed to support meas- 
ures designed to meet the demands of Labor. How enviable is 
the position of Congressmen to-day, with the President wielding 
the big stick on one side, the corporate interests on the other 
threatening to withhold the old sinews of war, while in front 
stands organized Labor ready to hurl its anathema in the face of 
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him who dares disregard its behests ! Easy, in comparison, rests 
the head that wears the crown. 

The second significant feature of Labor's political activity in 
national politics may be seen in its list of grievances, of which 
it is seeking redress at the hands of the Federal Government. 
Labor complains that the eight-hour day has not been extended 
to all government work ; that the eight-hour day has not been 
extended over the Panama Canal zone ; that there is no Act of 
Congress protecting workingmen from the competition of prison 
labor; that immigration has not been sufficiently restricted ; that 
the Chinese Exclusion Act is not strictly enforced and seems likely 
to be weakened; that injunctions have been unjustly issued by 
federal courts in industrial disputes to the great injury 
of the cause of the laborers; that punishments for viola- 
tions of injunctions have been too summary and severe; that 
Labor has suffered from the application of the old common law 
fellow-servant doctrine to the complex conditions of modern 
industry; that the great interstate railroads have exacted 
from their employees too long continued hours of toil, result- 
ing in great injury to the workers and loss of life and limb 
to the public; that the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, as con- 
strued by the courts, prevents all combinations among laborers 
to raise wages and to improve the condition of the wage- 
earners. 

Thus in organized Labor's bill of complaint appears that same 
appeal to the Federal Government for remedial legislation 
which characterizes the New Federalism, and savors strongly 
of Socialism. Furthermore, this bill of complaint and the 
political activity of labor organizations is indicative of another 
characteristic of political Socialism : a growing class-conscious- 
ness among wage-earners. The legislation demanded by Labor 
is distinctively class legislation in spirit, if not strictly so 
in law. 

The chief significance, however, of Labor's political activity 
does not lie in this unconscious trend toward Socialism, but in 
the fact that it is really Socialism under a disguise. This fact 
should be well understood by all intelligent citizens. 

In 1894 an attempt was made to commit the national conven- 
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tion of the American Federation of Labor to a political pro- 
gramme, the chief plank of which declared for "the collective own- 
ership by the people of all means of production and distribu- 
tion." This was a plain declaration for Socialism and was so 
regarded by members of the Convention, both opponents and ad- 
vocates. The attempt, though unsuccessful then, has been re- 
newed at each subsequent convention under slightly different 
forms and with the crafty omission of any direct mention of So- 
cialism. At the convention of 1903 a similar attempt was voted 
down by delegates representing 1,128,000 members, as com- 
pared with delegates representing 214,000 members who favored 
a declaration favoring Socialism. In other words, twenty per 
cent of the members of the American Federation of Labor were 
ready in 1903 to avow openly Socialistic doctrines. There 
is good reason to believe that at the present time a very 
much higher per centage of members stand thus committed to 
Socialism. 

Since 1900 official declarations favoring the collective owner- 
ship and operation of the means of production have been made 
by the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor and by similar con- 
ventions in Michigan, Iowa and Minnesota. From the central 
federated unions in large cities like New York, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, Columbus, Erie, Wilkes-Barre and others, 
have come similar declarations. Likewise several national un- 
ions have in one way or another officially endorsed the Social- 
istic programme. A few years ago scarcely a labor newspaper or 
periodical could be induced to print matter at all favorable to 
Socialism. To-day no less than fourteen important leading 
trade union newspapers and journals are openly advocating So- 
cialism, while nearly all such organs will now print in their 
columns articles and letters for or against Socialism. In the 
political activity of organized Labor therefore there is not only 
an unconscious but an increasingly conscious and deliberate 
trend toward Socialism. 3 

Thus the three most conspicuous of recent political develop- 

3 See an article entitled "Socialistic Tendencies in American Trade Un- 
ions," by J. C. Kennedy, in Fifteenth Journal of Political Economy, s,ja 
(1907). 
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merits, the New Federalism, the increase in the avowedly So- 
cialistic vote, and the political activity of organized Labor — ap- 
pear to be tending strongly toward the same goal — Socialism. 
If we were to venture upon the role of prophet, it would be for 
the purpose of suggesting that, to the future historian of Amer- 
ican politics, at the opening of the twentieth century Mr. Gom- 
pers, Mr. Bryan, Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt, yes, all of us, 
whether Republicans or Democrats, may appear as unconscious 
Socialists. 

P. Orman Ray. 
The Pennsylvania State College. 



